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record of the most vivid and yet refined aesthetic feeling, in which no 
student of aesthetics will fail to find suggestion and instruction. 

Ethel D. Puffer. 
Radcliffe College. 

Le sentiment du beau et le sentiment poetique (Essai sur Pesthetique 
du vers). Par Marcel Braunschvig. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. — 
pp. 240. 

This volume consists of two separate studies on the emotion of the 
beautiful and the poetic emotion, as they are produced primarily by 
poetry. The separation of the two studies turns out, indeed, to be the 
main point of the book, through the distinction which is thus made 
between elements of the aesthetic experience not usually so dealt with. 
The basis of this is found in the Preface, which makes a general classi- 
fication of aesthetic feelings into three groups: first, the sensations 
from the sensible elements of a work of art ; secondly, the representa- 
tions of objects ; thirdly, the suggestions evoked by both sense-elements 
and represented objects. The first group gives rise to the emotion 
of the beautiful ; the second, to those of the comic, tragic, sublime, 
etc.; the third, to the poetic emotion. "Evidently, then, the emo- 
tions of the beautiful, the pretty . . . attach to the form of works of 
art ; those of the comic, tragic ... are bound up with their content ; 
as for the poetic emotion, it resides, properly speaking, neither in the 
form nor in the content of works of art, but in that which their form 
and their content let us perceive beyond them." The method pro- 
posed is, first, to analyze the different elements of each of these emo- 
tions in turn ; and, secondly, to explain the pleasure which is involved 
in them. The material taken for study is exclusively French poetry, as 
the only valid introspection of poetic effects is that applied to one's 
own language. " How can we know what, in the poetry of Heine or 
Shelley, for instance, appears beautiful or poetic to Germans or 
English?" 

The first book, on the emotion of the beautiful, is introduced by 
the distinction between the emotion of the beautiful in the widest 
sense, covering the whole field of aesthetic experience, and that feel- 
ing which attaches to the form of works of art, — for poetry, the 
feeling which is bound up with the form of verse taken independently 
of its meaning. This form consists in rhythm and harmony, or the 
numerical division and arrangement of syllables, and the quality of 
sounds. It may be said at once that the chapter on rhythm, for an 
essay which purports to be based on psychological analysis, glides 
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somewhat lightly over many difficult questions. The author would 
appear not to be familiar with the work of German and American 
students in this field, from Meumann down. Yet his illustrative 
analysis of various forms of French verse is interesting, and he comes 
to a satisfactory conclusion : that rhythm, by inducing and satisfying 
auditory expectation, creates a bond between earlier and later groups 
of elements, and thus enables the ear to grasp a succession of groups 
as a whole. It is thus the element of unity in form. 

A distinction between the rhythm of prose and poetry seems, how- 
ever, to fail in meeting the point ; prose is said to be marked by a 
psychological rhythm, which gives to every phrase an amplitude equal 
to the breadth of the idea it contains, in all degrees, while poetry has 
mathematical rhythm. But it is, of course, clear that such a psycho- 
logical rhythm must be present in poetry too, while the balanced 
phrases and temporal equivalences of good prose require to be covered 
by some other formula than this. The author, indeed, remarks on the 
former fact, as evidenced by numerous examples, especially among 
the decadents, without explaining its place in form, as his first distinc- 
tion would make necessary. 

The chapter on harmony is of much more interest and value. M. 
Braunschvig makes the point that verse-sounds must satisfy not only 
our organs of hearing but also those of speech, — that we, in fact, 
hear words in vocal terms. He establishes, by a very detailed and 
painstaking analysis of the sounds in French verse, and their mode of 
production, that harmony, depending primarily on the ease of vocal 
functioning, is produced by a diversity of phonetic elements. In 
general, a verse is the more harmonious according as the number of 
vowels and of consonants tend to be equal. Harmony is governed by 
a general law of contrast and alternation ; the identity or analogy of 
successive sounds detracts from it, their diversity increases it. 

Thus at the basis of rhythm our analysis shows us a principle of 
unity, and at the basis of harmony a principle of variety. The first 
clearly meets a rational need and the second a physiological necessity ; 
and the pleasure we feel in the experience is due to the satisfaction of 
these two needs. In general, then, in all the arts, the emotion of 
the beautiful can be defined as the feeling of rational unity per- 
ceived in a manifoldness of sensations, which not only avoid fatiguing 
our senses but even seek to stimulate them agreeably. 

Turning to the second study, we find that the author, before 
attempting to define exactly the character of the poetic emotion, pro- 
ceeds to analyze the contribution of the elements of poetry to this 
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experience. In general, what are the suggestions of these elements ? 
From rhythm, universal order, uniformity, indefinite extension ; more- 
over, rhythm, from the organic state, allied to hypnosis, into which 
it throws us, favors all the poetic suggestions. To recapitulate briefly 
an extended and finely worked out analysis, it is in the slowness and 
rapidity of the verse, in the expressive power of sounds (directly 
imitative or symbolic through the character of their vocal production) , 
in the shades of feeling from the history of words, and in the power 
of the object signified to awaken rich and varied images, that the 
evocative power of poetry is found. This thronging of associations is 
favored by an attitude of disinterestedness, lack of preoccupation with 
personal aims or needs. So the poetic soul is not "attentive to life." 

The associative faculty is then at the root of the poetic emotion. 
But, to be poetic, the association must be undefined, infinite in its 
ramifications. "The poetic emotion consists in the impression given 
to us by a series of associations, which, being evoked in a mind free 
from all practical preoccupations, remain, so to speak, open there." 
The pleasure in this experience is due to "the sovereign pleasure of 
contemplation," — the forgetfulness of ourselves, which finds its ana- 
logue in all ecstatic experience. 

To sum up : " Looked at in their psychological manifestations, the 
beauty of verse appears to consist in the perception of unity through 
a multiplicity of varied elements, and its poetry in an open series 
of disinterested associations. From the point of view of metaphysics, 
the beauty of verse is grounded in a rational principle of order, and 
its poetry in a principle of universal solidarity. ... In the emotion 
of the beautiful, finally, it is the unity of the spirit which emerges 
from manifoldness ; and in the poetic emotion it is the cosmic unity 
which is, as it were, foreseen by the mind. ' ' 

Criticism of this theory is the more difficult, as the author seems 
not to have recognized objections which would be the first to present 
themselves to the reviewer ; for instance, to the restriction, without 
discussion, of the term beauty to the auditory sensations from poetry. 
It would seem that the method of the book is not really inductive, 
but only expository of this distinction between beauty and poetry, 
assumed as valid in the preface. Yet it is just this distinction which 
the author claims in his last pages as the outcome of these studies. 
Thus the main thesis of the book is not established, only illustrated. 
And even if we were ready to concede that beauty is grounded in sen- 
sation alone, to shut out therefrom every element of suggestiveness 
means ignoring the close relation between sense-pleasantness and the 
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suggestion that works through sensational rather than ideal elements. 
Where can we draw the line between the ' beauty ' of smooth utter- 
ance, and the ' poetic emotion ' from smoothly running lines ? If, 
indeed, as is emphasized in this volume, there is need of a separate 
aesthetics for the several arts, it would seem more reasonable to identify 
' beauty ' with the special excellence of the particular art, and then 
to work out, from the material at hand, in what that special excel- 
lence must consist. It is surely a conclusion hard to embrace, that 
we can have verse which is truly beautiful, without poetic quality. 
Yet this is a legitimate deduction from the text. 

On the other hand, the detailed analysis of rhythmical and espe- 
cially expressive elements is extremely full and suggestive. And the 
distinction of ' le sentiment du beau' and ' le sentiment poetique,' 
although we may not feel it satisfactorily established logically, is cer- 
tainly a theory highly deserving of discussion. 

Ethel D. Puffer. 

Radcliffe College. 



